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ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE 

137th  ANNIVERSARY 

OF  THE 

Battle  and  Massacre  of  Wyoming 

AT  TEN  O’CLOCK  A.  M. 


JULY  THE  THIRD 


Nineteen  Hundred  and  Fifteen 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  W.  C.  A. 


Memorial  Volume,  a  Record  of  one-hundredth  year  commemorative  observance 

of  the  Battle  and  Massacre,  July  3,  1878.  Edited  by  Wesley  Johnson,  Esq., 
secretary  of  the  Association,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  1882,  355  pages.  Includ- 

_ Ing  proceedings  of  1879,  1880,  1881. 

Proceedings  for  1882-1888,  with  historical  addresses  by  Rev.  David  Craft*' 
Hon.  Steuben  Jenkins  on  “Early  Gospel  Efforts  in  Wyoming;”  “Principles 
of  the  Fathers,"  Charles  I.  A.  Chapman;  “Names  on  the  Monument,”  Hon. 
Steuben  Jenkins;  “Flight  from  Wyoming,”  Wm.  A.  Wilcox,  Esq.;  “Growth 
of  the  Republic,”  John  S.  Harding,  Esq. 

Pioceedings  for  1889-1892,  with  addresses  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Egle,  ex-Governor 
Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Henry  Coppee,  LL.  D.,  Benjamin  Dorrance,  paper  by 
George  H.  Butler,  paper  by  Dr.  Hodge  on  Col.  Dorrance,  sketches  of 
Wesley  Johnson  and  Steuben  Jenkins. 

Proceedings  for  1893,  with  address  by  E.  Greenough  Scott.  Esq..  18  pages. 

Proceedings  for  1894  with  address  by  Judge  Sylvester  Dana,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
“The  Fatherland  of  the  Wyoming  Settlers;”  Address  by  Sidney  Roby 
Miner,  Esq.,  “Who  was  Queen  Esther?"  Memorial  sketches  of  Dr.  Hollis- 
ter  and  Hon.  Lazarus  Denison  Shoemaker.  47  pages. 

Proceedings  for  1895,  with  address  by  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.;  historical  paper  by  Mrs.  Miles  L.  Peck,  of  Bristol,  Conn., 
on  “A  Wyoming  Heroine  of  the  Revolution;”  memorandum  concerning  the 
Kennedy  Family;  memorial  sketches  of  Rev.  Geo.  Frear,  D.  D.,  and  Shel- 
don  Reynolds,  Esq.,  late  vice  president  of  this  Association. 

Proceedings  for  1896,  with  address  by  Sidney  G.  Fisher,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia; 
John  Dorrance  Farnham,  Esq.,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  on  “Col.  John  Franklin;” 
Ralph  H.  Wadhams,  Esq.,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  on  “Two  Years  of  Self  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Second  Wyoming  Colony;”  retrospect  on  building  the 
monument,  C.  I.  A.  Chapman. 

Proceedings  for  1897,  with  address  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Kieffer,  D.  D.,  of  Easton, 
on  the  “Old  Sullivan  Road;”  and  poem,  “O  Patriots  of  the  Peerless  Yale,” 
by  Homer  Greene,  Esq.,  of  Honesdale. _ 

Proceedings  for  1898,  with  address  by  Francis  W.  Halsey  of  New  York,  on 
“Pennsylvania  and  New  York  in  the  Border  Wars  of  the  Revolution,”  and 
poem  by  George  Coronway,  Wilkes-Barre. _ 

Proceedings  for  1899,  with  an  address  on  “Our  National  Tenure,”  by  John 
Howard  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Bucknell  University. 

Proceedings  for  1900,  with  an  address  on  the  “Men  of  Wyoming,”  by  Wm. 
Henry  Egle,  A.  M„  M.  D. _ _ 

Proceedings  for  1901,  with  an  address  on  “Our  Debt  to  the  Pioneer,”  by  Dr. 
E.  D.  Warfield,  President  of  Lafayette  College. 

Proceedings  for  1902,  with  an  address  on  “Connecticut  Character  and  Achieve- 
ment,”  by  Alfred  Mathews,  of  Philadelphia. _ 

Proceedings  for  1903,  with  an  address  on  “The  History  and  Mythology  of  Sulli¬ 
van’s  Expedition  of  1779,”  by  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.  D.,  LL.  D„  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

Proceedings  for  1904,  with  an  address,  “A  Colony  Out  of  the  Northern  Wilder- 
ness,”  by  Major  George  G.  Groff,  Professor  in  Bucknell  University. _ 

Proceedings  for  1905,  with  an  address,  “The  Nemesis  of  Wyoming,”  by  Prof. 
Enoch  Perrine,  of  Bucknell  University. _ _____ 

Proceedings  for  1906,  with  an  address,  “Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  Common- 
wealth  Builder,”  by  Prof,  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  University. 

Proceedings  for  1907,  with  an  address,  “Connecticut  in  Pennsylvania,”  by 
Simeon  Eben  Baldwin,  LL.  D.  (Harvard),  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
of  Connecticut. _ _ 

Proceedings  for  1908,  with  an  address,  “Some  Contrasts  Suggested  by  the 
Massacre  of  Wyoming,”  by  Henry  Budd,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. _ 

Proceedings  for  1909,  with  an  address,  “The  Wyoming  Valley  and  Union  Sen¬ 
timent  in  the  American  Revolution,”  by  Dr.  Claude  Halstead  Van  Tyne, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. _ 

Proceedings  for  1910,  with  an  address.  “Wyoming  the  Pivot  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  by  Dr.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ _ 

Proceedings  for  1911,  with  an  address,  “The  New  Patriotism,”  by  Rev.  Charles 
Alexander  Richmond,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Union  College,  Shenec- 
tady,  N,  Y. _ _ _ 

Proceedings  for  1912,  with  an  address,  “To  the  Death,”  by  Charles  Francis 
Richardson,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
English  at  Dartmouth  College. _ _Li 

Proceedings  for  1913,  with  an  address,  “The  American  Revolution:  a  Fresh 
Survey  of  the  Patriots,”  by  Rev.  Anson  Titus,  of  West  Somerville,  Mass. 
Memorial  sketches  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Johnson  and  Sidney  R.  Miner. _ 

Proceedings  for  1914,  with  an  address,  “The  Rise,  Glory  and  Fall  of  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy,"  by  William  Elliot  Griffis,  L.  H.  D.,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Proceedings  for  1915,  with  an  address,  “The  Contribution  of  Colonial  Con- 
necticut,"  by  Samuel  Hart,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Middletown,  Conn. 

All  proceedings ,  except  Memorial  Volume ,  can  be  had  of  the  Librarian ,  Miss 

Anne  Dorrance ,  Dorranceton ,  Pa.,  at  jo  cents  each. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


President 

BENJAMIN  DORRANCE,  Dorranceton 


Vice  Presidents 

JOHN  W.  HOLLENBACK  WM.  H.  RICHMOND  COL.  R.  BRUCE  RICKETTS 

J.  B.  WOODWARD  REV.  HORACE  E.  HAYDEN  JOHN  S.  HARDING 

WILLIAM  A.  WILCOX  RALPH  H.  WADHAMS  GEN.  C.  BOW  DOUGHERTY 

MRS.  CHARLES  A.  MINER 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
FREDERICK  G.  JOHNSON,  Wilkes-Barre 


Corresponding  Secretary 
COL.  ASHER  MINER,  Wilkes-Barre 


Librarian 

MISS  ANN  DORRANCE,  Dorranceton 


Committee  on  Grounds 

JESSE  B.  SCHOOLEY 
ASHER  MINER 
D.  O.  McCOLLUM 
ALBERT  M.  JACOBS 
W.  S.  JACOBS 


Committee  on  Program 

WILLIAM  A.  WILCOX 
JOHN  S.  HARDING 
OLIVER  A.  PARSONS 
HENRY  H.  WELLES 


Committee  on  Publication 

GUY  W.  MOORE 
J.  B.  WOODWARD 
JOHN  D.  FARNHAM 


> PROGRAM 


“Star  Spangled  Banner” 

March- — International  Peace  . . Safranek 

NINTH  INFANTRY  BAND 

Thompson  H.  Rowley,  Chief  Musician 

Prayer— Rev.  Charles  E.  Guthrie 

Pastor  First  M.  E.  Church,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Intermezzo— Eleanor . Deppen 

BAND 


Remarks- — President  Benjamin  Dorrance 

L’Arlesienne  (Suite  de  Concert)  Prelude . Bizet 

Song  for  Comet— A  Perfect  Day . Carrie  Jacobs  Bond 


BAND 

Hymn— America . Rev.  Samuel  F.  Smith,  1832 

SUNG  BY  THE  AUDIENCE 


My  country!  ’tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing: 

Land  where  my  fathers  died! 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim’s  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring! 


Our  fathers’  God  to  Thee! 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom’s  holy  light, 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Great  God,  our  King! 


Patrol— Kismet  . Williams 

BAND 


“The  Contribution  of  Colonial  Connecticut” 

SAMUEL  HART,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dean  of  Berkeley  Divinity  College,  Middletown,  Conn., 
and  President  of  Connecticut  Historical  Society 


Finale — March — Our  President 


Althouse 


MEMBERS 


RESIDENCE  IN  WILKES-BARRE  UNLESS  SPECIFIED 


•Abbott,  Miss  Lucy  W. 

Akin,  William  Markham,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Angell,  Malcolm  H.,  Emerson,  N.  J. 
Alworth,  Harry  B.,  Luzerne 
Alworth,  Mrs.  Harry  B.,  Luzerne. 

Andrews,  Mrs.  Sallie  M.,  West  Pittston 
Archbald,  Hon.  R.  W.,  Scranton 
Atherton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H. 

Atherton,  Melanie 
Atherton,  Sarah  H. 

Atherton,  T.  H.f  Jr. 

Atherton,  Mrs.  F.  H.,  Wyoming 
Badders,  Mrs.  Leona  B.,  Kingston 
Beaumont,  Col.  E.  B. 

Bennett,  Capt.  F.  C.,  West  Pittston 
Bennett,  Richard  Dana,  Jr. 

Bennett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.,  West  Pittston 
Berry,  Mrs.  Jennie  Dana,  West  Pittston 
Bittenbender,  Theo. 

Biair,  Rev.  W.  T. 

Blair,  Brice  S. 

Boies,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.,  Scranton 
Bowkley,  Mrs.  Clara  Langford,  West  Pittston 
Boylston,  Mrs.  Samuel,  New  York  City 
Brodhead,  Robert  P. ,  Kingston 
Buck,  W.  C.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Burgess,  Nelson,  Wyoming 
Butler,  Pierce,  Carbondale 
•Cary,  Henry  J.,  Wyoming 
Chamberlin,  R.  S.,  Scranton 
Chase,  Mrs.  Augusta  Dana  Coolbaugh,  Mt.  Airy, 
Conrad,  Howard  H.,  Dorranceton 
Conrad,  Ritz,  Dorranceton 
Conyngham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  N. 
Conyngham,  W.  H. 

Coolbaugh,  J.  R. 

Cooper,  B.  G.,  Pittston 
Crary,  Martha  L.,  Shickshinny 
Crary,  Natalie  Beach,  Shickshinny 
Crary,  Sara  Wood,  Shickshinny 
Dana,  Charles  William 
Dana,  Richard  Edmund 

•Dana,  Dr.  Robert  Shoemaker,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Dana,  Fanny  P.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Dana,  Sylvester,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Davenport,  Hon.  S.  W.,  Plymouth 
Davenport,  Samuel  M.,  Plymouth 
Davenport,  Dr.  F.  M.,  Scranton 
Dean,  Arthur  D.,  Scranton 
Dean,  W.  L.,  Kingston 
Denison,  Dr.  Charles 
Derr,  Andrew  F. 

Dewitt,  Ira,  Wyoming 
Dickover,  George  T. 

Dickson,  Mrs.  Allan  H. 

Derby,  L.  K. 

Dorrance,  Anne,  Dorranceton 
Dorrance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benj.,  Dorranceton 
Dorrance,  Frances,  Dorranceton 
Dougherty,  Gen.  C.  Bow 
Downing,  Mrs.  Bradley,  Scranton 
Dreher,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  Toronto,  Canada 
Drew,  Mrs.  Mercur  M.,  Pittston 
Eckard,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Smyrna,  Del. 

Edgar,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Hammond,  Dorranceton 
Emory,  Mrs.  Louis 

IFarnham,  John  D. 

Farr,  Rev.  James  M.,  D.  D. 

•Flanagan,  George  H. 

Flanagan,  Mrs.  George  H. 

Gamble,  Mrs.  Susanna,  Luzerne 


Gibby,  Mrs.  Jessie  Ross,  Westfield,  N.  J. 
Gingell,  S.  S.,  Wyoming 
Graeme,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Harding,  Maj.  J.  S. 

Harrington,  David  C.,  Scranton 
Harrington,  Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  S.,  Scranton 
Harrower,  C.  D.  S. 

Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  J.,  Forty  Fort 
Harsch,  C.  G.,  Wyoming 
•Harvey,  H.  Harrison 
Harvey,  Mrs.  H.  Harrison 
Harvey,  Oscar  J. 

Hayden,  Rev.  Horace  Edwin 
Hillard,  Tuthill  R. 

Hodgdon,  Anderson  Dana 
Hollenback,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Hollister,  Mrs.  Sherman  P.,  Storrs,  Conn. 
Howell,  Ruth  Coryell 
Hunt,  Charles  P. 

Hunt,  Lea 
Hunlock,  Andrew 
Ives,  Mrs.  Henry  M.,  Dalton 
Jacobs,  Albert  M.,  Wyoming 
Jacobs,  William  S.,  Wyoming 
James,  E.  R.,  Pittston 
Jeffrey,  Mrs.  William,  Wyoming 
•Jenkins,  John  S.,  West  Pittston 
Jenkins,  E.  Coray,  West  Pittston 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Georgia  P. 

Johnson,  Frederick  Green 
Pa.  Johnson,  Margaret 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Harriet,  Parsons 
Johnson,  Grace  Derr,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Miss  Harriet  L. 

Kaiser,  George  Peck,  Scranton 

Keatley,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Swallow,  Kingston 

Keith,  Phoebe  Shaw,  Avoca,  Pa. 

Kennedy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  DeWitt,  Scranton 
Kirby,  F.  M. 

Kirby,  Allan  Price 
Kirby,  Sumner  Moore 
Kitchen,  J.  B.,  Wyoming 
Labagh,  James  F. 

LaFrance,  E.  G.,  Wyoming 
Lathrop,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Dorranceton 
Lazarus,  George 
Leach,  I.  M.,  Sr. 

Leach,  I.  M.,  Jr. 

Leavenworth,  Mrs.  Woodward 
LInskill,  Charles  D.,  Wyoming 
Loveland,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Kingston 
Maffet,  Miss  Martha  A. 

Markham,  Robert  D.,  New  York  City 
Markham,  George  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Markham,  Miss  Frances  D.,  Dorranceton 
McCollum,  D.  O.,  Dorranceton 
McKeehan,  Harry  H.,  Wyoming 
Miller,  Mrs.  Helen  Reynolds 
Miller,  Reynolds 
Miller,  Burr,  Jr. 

Miner,  Mrs.  Charles  A. 

Miner,  Dr.  Charles  H. 

Miner,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Miner,  Robert  Charles 
Miner,  Mrs.  Sidney  R. 

Miner,  Col.  Asher 

Miner,  Mrs.  Asher 

Minich,  Harry  K.,  Plymouth 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Wm.  B.,  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia 

Morgan,  Mrs.  T.  Anchor 

Moore,  Guy  W. 


Mott,  Smith  Bi(  Scranton 
Neiger,  J.  L.,  Easton,  Pa. 

NeBbitt,  Abram 

Newell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  L.,  Kingston 
Oakford,  Maj.  J.  W.,  Scranton 
Paine,  Hendrick  E.,  Scranton 
Parke,  W.  G.,  Scranton 
Parsons,  Maj.  O.  A. 

Patterson,  Roswell  H.,  Scranton 

Peck,  William  H.,  Scranton 

Peck,  William  J.,  Pittston 

Pettebone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George,  Forty  Fort 

Pettebone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.,  Forty  Fort 

Pettebone,  J.  S.,  Dorranceton 

Phelps,  William  G.,  Binghamton 

Plumb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 

Plumb,  Edith  Agnes,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Plumb,  Rollo  G.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Polen,  Miss  Abbie,  Wyoming 
Reynolds,  John  B. 

Reynolds,  Schuyler  L. 

Reynolds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorrance 

Reynolds,  Constance 

Reynolds,  Nancy  Buckingham  Dorrance 

Reynolds,  Patricia 

Rice,  Hon.  C.  E. 

Richmond,  William  Henry,  Scranton 

Richmond,  Clara  Morss,  Scranton 

Ricketts,  Col.  R.  Bruce 

Ricketts,  William  Reynolds 

Ricketts,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reynolds 

Ricketts,  Miss  Jean 

Ricketts,  Miss  Leigh 

Roberts,  Samuel 

Rockafellow,  Grace  Ferdinand 

Rogers,  Dr.  L.  L.,  Kingston 

Root,  A.  R.,  441  S.  43d,  Philadelphia 

Root,  Stanley,  441  S.  43d,  Philadelphia 

Ross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  J.,  Pittston 

Ross,  Mariana  F.,  Pittston 

Rowley,  Thompson  H. 

Rutledge,  Edward  Joseph,  Pittston 
Ryman,  C.  J.,  Dallas 
Saxe,  Sterling  B.,  Wyoming 
Schooley,  H.  B. 

Schooley,  J.  J. 

Schooley,  Jesse  B.,  Wyoming 
Scott,  Eben  Greenough 
Sharpe,  Richard 


Sharpe,  Miss  Sallie  (life  member) 

Sharpe,  Miss  Mary  A.  (life  member) 

Sharpe,  Miss  Elizabeth  Montgomery  (life  member) 
Shaw,  James  Harding,  Wyoming 
Shepherd,  W.  C. 

Shiffer,  Charles  N. 

Shoemaker,  Jacob  I.,  Wyoming 
Shoemaker,  Miss  Jane  A. 

Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Harold  Mercer 
Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.,  Wyoming 
Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  Wyoming 
Sloat,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Crosby,  New  York 
♦Slosson,  Miss  Mary 
Smith,  Mrs.  May  Cary,  West  Pittston 
Stevens,  Adelia  Ross 
Stites,  Rev.  W.  Scott 
Sturdevant,  Mrs.  Carrie  Rogers 
Sturdevant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Sturdevant,  Miss  Jessie  T. 

Sturdevant,  Thomas  K. 

Sutton,  James 
Taylor,  Dr.  Lewis  H. 

Thayer,  W.  E.,  Scranton 
Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  M. 

Thompson,  Dr.  L.  M.,  Dorranceton 
Thompson,  Mrs.  L.  M. 

Tracy,  Mrs.  Frederick  K.,  Scranton 
Trumbower,  Charles  K.,  West  Pittston 
Trumbower,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Richart,  West  Pittston 
Tucker,  Mrs.  Henry  St.  George,  LexingtoD.  Va. 
Von  Storch,  Theodore  Constant,  Scranton,  Fa. 
♦Von  Storch,  T.  C. ,  Scranton 
Wadhams,  Ralph  H. 

Watres,  Hon.  L.  A.,  Scranton 
Welles,  Mrs.  Anna  M. 

Welles,  Albert  H.,  Scranton 

Welles,  Mrs.  Edward 

Welles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H. 

♦Weller,  Mrs.  Mabel  S. 

Wilcox,  Emily,  Scranton 
Wilcox,  William  A.,  Scranton 
Wilcox,  William  Jenkins,  Scranton 
♦Williams,  C.  M.,  Plainsville 
Witman,  Merritt 
Witman,  Miss  Mary  A. 

Woodward,  J.  B. 

Wren,  Christopher,  Plymouth 
Wright,  George  R. 

•Died  since  preceding  meeting. 
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The  Wyoming  Monument  Association  pays  $25  annually  for  the  care  of  grounds. 
The  Association  has  the  following  membership: 


Andrews,  Sallie 
Bardall,  Matilda 
Bennett,  Mrs.  S.  B. 

Crane,  Jennie  M. 

Dorrance,  Ruth,  President 
Dorrance,  Anne 
Dorrance,  Frances 
DeWitt,  Dr.  Emma  G. 
Dickson,  Mrs.  Kate  P. 
Evans,  Mime 
Fear,  E.  A.,  Secretary 
Frederick,  Ettie 
Hughes,  H.  C. 


Henshall,  Mary  A. 

Jenkins,  Rhoda  S. 

Jenkins,  Elizabeth  L. 

Johnson,  Emily 

Keith,  Phoebe  Shaw 

Kennedy,  Amelia 

Law,  Ellen  A.,  Hon.  Vice  Pres. 

Law,  Anna 

Miner,  Eliza  R.,  1st  Vice  Pres. 
Miner,  Lydia  A.,  Treasurer 
Maffet,  Martha 
Miner,  Mrs.  Asher 
Miner,  Helen  Lea 


Miner,  Elizabeth  Ross 
Markham,  F.  G. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  T.  A. 

Miller,  Sarah  P. 

Polen,  Abbie 
See,  Ruth  R.  M. 

Smith,  A.  C. 

Reilay,  Mrs.  R.,  2d  Vice  Pres. 
Ritter,  Mary  J. 

Sutherland,  Mrs.  Grace 
Taylor,  Emily  H. 

Van  Scoy,  Alice  S. 

Wilcox,  Miss  Emily 


REPORT  OF  1915  EXERCISES 


The  proverbial  fair  weather  which  seems  always  to 
grace  the  exercises  at  Wyoming  Monument  on  the  third  of 
July  of  each  year  held  good  on  Saturday  morning,  when 
about  800  members  of  the  Wyoming  Commemorative  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  their  friends  gathered  for  the  137th  observance 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  Wyoming  Massacre.  The  sun 
shone,  but  not  too  brightly.  And  a  gentle  breeze  brought 
comfort  to  the  assemblage  under  the  big  canopy  at  the  foot 
of  the  monument. 

Samuel  Hart,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  dean  of  Berkeley  Divinity 
College,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  president  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Historical  Society,  was  the  speaker  of  the  day.  He  de¬ 
livered  an  informative  address  which  was  so  interesting  as 
to  be  all  too  brief,  on  “The  Contribution  of  Colonial  Con¬ 
necticut.”  The  association  of  Wyoming  Valley  with  Con¬ 
necticut’s  history  teems  with  interest  for  every  student  of 
local  history,  and  Dr.  Hart’s  address  is  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  lore  of  Wyoming. 

Seated  on  the  speaker’s  platform  were  Benjamin  Dor- 
rance,  president  of  the  association,  and  these  vice  presidents  : 
Hon.  William  Henry  Richmond  of  Scranton;  Rev.  Horace 
Edwin  Hayden  and  John  W.  Hollenback,  all  past  80  years 
of  age;  also  Malcolm  H.  Angell  of  Emerson,  N.  J.,  who  is 
8 2  years  old;  Rev.  C.  E.  Guthrie,  pastor  of  the  First  M.  E. 
Church  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  the  speaker,  Dr.  Hart. 

Conspicuous  among  the  audience  was  a  generous 
sprinkling  of  Civil  War  veterans,  many  of  whom  attend  the 
monument  exercises  annually  and  are  hearty  supporters  of 
the  cause  of  the  association.  The  success  of  Saturday’s 
exercises  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  for  the  splendid 
choice  of  speakers  for  this  and  past  occasions,  the  program 
committee,  of  which  William  A.  Wilcox  of  Scranton  is 
chairman,  is  to  be  commended. 
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Rowley’s  Ninth  Infantry  Band  furnished  a  delightful 
program  of  selections  appropriate  to  the  day.  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Guthrie  offered  a  prayer,  and  President  Benjamin  Dor- 
rance  delivered  an  informal  address  of  welcome.  He  said : 

“Members  of  Wyoming  Commemorative  Association, 
and  friends:  I  just  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  to-day 
some  reasons  why  we  should  be  glad.  First,  that  we  are 
Americans,  on  American  soil,  under  the  American  flag  and 
with  American  peace,  when  almost  all  the  world  is  now  at 
war ;  when  good  men  and  true  are  dying,  some  for  just 
causes  and  some  for  unjust.  We  are  here  under  God’s 
mercy  at  peace,  untrammelled  and  at  liberty  to  judge  of 
others.  We  are  here  as  Americans — not  hyphenated,  not 
supposed  to  be,  but  true  Americans  in  heart  and  soul,  and 
bound  to  the  causes  that  make  us  free. 

“We  are  gathered  here  to-day  to  commemorate  the  loss 
of  those  who  died  that  we  might  be  free.  We  are  gathered 
here  to-day  to  glorify  their  memories  by  our  presence  and 
our  praise,  and  to  them  God  grant  we  may  be  true — true 
now,  true  every  man,  woman  and  child.  For  this  you  are 
glad,  or  should  be.  For  this  I  am  glad,  and  I  thank  God 
that  he  gives  me  the  chance  to  so  make  my  testimony.  Those 
who  are  to  come  in  after  years  will  not  see  this  array  of 
gray  heads.  God  grant  that  some  one  may  be  raised  up — 
and  I  believe  that  some  one  will  be  raised  up— who  will 
have  at  heart  this  commemoration.  And  may  it  last  while 
the  United  States  lasts.” 

Dr.  Hart’s  address  was  a  review  of  the  early  history  of 
Connecticut  in  its  relation  to  the  development  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  men  who  were  to  assume  a  large  part  in  the 
development  not  only  of  Pennsylvania,  but  of  the  entire 
country. 

“Men,”  he  said,  “who  inherited  from  the  men  of  earlier 
days  something — I  should  say  a  great  deal  of  their  peculiar 
aptitudes  and  acquirements,  and  who  were  trained  by  the 
needs  and  opportunities  of  their  own  days,  were  the  men 
who  brought  into  this  region  their  Connecticut  spirit.  That 
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spirit  showed  itself  through  all  the  Colonial  times  in  a 
policy,  never  definitely  stated,  but  always  understood ;  to 
avoid  notoriety  and  public  attitudes,  to  secure  privileges 
without  attracting  needless  notice ;  to  act  as  intensely  and 
vigorously  as  possible  when  action  seemed  necessary  and 
promising;  but  to  say  as  little  as  possible,  yield  as  little  as 
possible,  and  evade  as  much  as  possible  when  open  resistance 
was  evident  folly.  The  success  of  this  policy  was  remark¬ 
able  ;  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  diplomatic  skill,  forethought 
and  self  control  shown  by  the  men  who  guided  the  course 
of  Connecticut  have  seldom  been  equalled  on  the  larger 
fields  of  the  world’s  history.  As  products  of  democracy 
they  were  its  best  vindication.” 

The  following  new  memberships  were  made :  Harry 
K.  Minich,  Plymouth;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Atherton,  Wyoming; 
Mrs.  Augusta  Dana  Coolbaugh  Chase,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. ;  Mal¬ 
colm  H.  Angell,  Emerson,  N.  J. ;  George  Peck  Kaiser, 
Scranton;  J.  S.  Pettebone,  Dorranceton. 

Deaths  recorded  during  year  were :  Miss  Lucy  W. 
Abbott,  Henry  J.  Cary,  Wyoming;  Dr.  Robert  Shoemaker 
Dana,  Morrisville,  Pa. ;  George  H.  Flanagan,  H.  Harrison 
Harvey,  John  S.  Jenkins,  West  Pittston ;  T.  C.  Von  Storch, 
Scranton;  Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Weller,  C.  M.  Williams,  Plains- 
ville. 


Dr.  Hart’s  address  follows : 
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By  SAMUEL  HART,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dean  of  Berkeley  Divinity  College,  Middletown,  Conn., 
and  President  of  Connecticut  Historical  Society 


DELIVERED  AT  THE  WYOMING  MONUMENT 

Before  the 

WYOMING  COMMEMORATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

JULY  3rd,  1915 


At  the  very  beginning  of  his  History  of  Sicily,  if  I 
remember  aright,  Professor  Freeman  says  that,  for  the 
understanding  of  that  history,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  island,  though  known  as  the  Triangle, 
“Trinacria,”  really  has  four  sides.  In  like  manner,  for  the 
right  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  upper  part  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  we  must  require  of  our  geographic 
imagination  that  it  hold  to  the  truth  that  the  north  line  of 
this  State  is  the  same  as  the  north  line  of  Connecticut,  save 
that  in  the  northwest  comer  it  runs  up  into  the  latitude  of 
Massachusetts,  and  that  the  Connecticut  claim  here  and  in 
the  Western  Reserve  was  to  lands  which  were  within  the 
parallels  of  her  charter.  The  first  migration  from  the 
older  colony  was  indeed  into  lands  of  doubtful  jurisdiction 
enclosed  by  the  claims  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  New  York  and  from  these  Green  Mountain  dis¬ 
tricts  some  passed  over  to  the  country  about  the  upper 
Hudson  and  the  Mohawk.  The  second  migration  and  the 
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third,  one  before  and  one  after  the  Revolution,  were  due 
west,  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Sea,  “by  the  way  of  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,”  as  the  Hebrew  annalists  put  it.  The 
Connecticut  men  did  not  go  south  when  they  journeyed 
here;  you  do  not  go  north  when  you  visit  Connecticut. 

The  story  of  the  Connecticut  migration  to  Wyoming, 
of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  and  of  the  town  of  West¬ 
moreland  in  Litchfield  County  severed  from  its  county  seat 
by  territory  of  another  jurisdiction,  has  been  often  told. 
Your  annual  commemorations  have  given  occasion  to 
recount  the  successive  steps  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Yankees  and  the  Pennamites,  both  the  judicial  and  the  bel¬ 
licose  clashings,  and  of  their  issue.  There  stands  ever  here 
the  memorial  of  the  tragic  event  of  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  commemorating  bravery  and  suffering; 
and  to  whatever  the  speaker  may  specially  direct  your 
thought  on  any  anniversary,  it  will  deserve  your  attention 
from  its  connection  with  that  event  and  from  its  power  in 
some  way  to  illustrate  its  meaning.  I  shall  not  to-day 
attempt  to  read  again  the  records  of  the  occupation  of  these 
lands  by  those  who  held  that  they  were  theirs  in  virtue  of  a 
sovereign  grant  which  counted  as  an  agreement  among  the 
civilized  inhabitants  of  this  western  world ;  nor  shall  I 
rehearse  the  annals  of  those  years  of  conflict  and  struggle 
which  followed,  nor  ask  you  to  recall  in  imagination  the 
day  which  has  made  this  place  memorable  to  many  who 
know  little  of  the  history  in  which  it  had  so  notable  a  place. 
Rather  I  shall  ask  you  to  look  farther  back,  and  ask  what 
was  the  preparation  which  the  men  of  Connecticut  had  for 
the  place  that  they  were  to  assume  in  the  settlement,  the 
organization,  and  the  moulding  of  the  life  of  this  new 
world;  what,  in  fact,  was  the  contribution  that  Connecticut 
could  make  to  Pennsylvania,  to  Ohio,  to  the  States  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  shaping  their  early  life,  and  to  the  nation  of  the 
United  States  which  was  to  be  formed  on  firm  and  endur¬ 
ing  principles  of  freedom  and  of  law. 

For,  with  all  that  the  founders  of  the  New  England 
colonies  had  in  common,  their  origin,  their  training,  their 
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purposes,  their  methods  and  ambitions,  their  convictions, 
ecclesiastical  and  political,  they  felt  from  the  first  that  they 
were  divided  by  rather  sharply-drawn  lines  of  distinction, 
and  they  shaped  their  history  on  different  principles  of 
development.  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  Connecti¬ 
cut  (“the  River  Colony”)  and  New  Plaven,  had  many 
points  of  resemblance,  but  they  were  in  some  fundamental 
matters  decidedly  unlike ;  and  before  Mr.  Hooker  landed 
from  his  ship  at  Boston  and  removed  with  his  followers  to 
Cambridge,  he  must  have  known  that  he  could  not  act  in 
entire  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cotton  and  his  Boston  congre¬ 
gation.  In  theoretical  sympathy  with  Plymouth,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  colonists  were  a  long  way  off  from  them;  and  New 
Haven  and  the  Bay,  allied  in  aristocracy  and  in  oligarchical 
ways,  had  quite  diverse  experiences,  the  Bay  quietly  dis¬ 
possessing  its  neighbor,  so  utterly  that  few  people  to-day 
know  that  there  was  any  difference  between  Puritans  and 
Pilgrims,  while  the  wealthy  and  reserved  people  on  the 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  were  forced  by  circumstances 
to  submit  to  incorporation  in  the  more  democratic  state 
which  had  quietly  grown  in  influence  and  power  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  from  which  the  whole  chartered 
colony  took  its  name  of  Connecticut.  And,  as  one  has  well 
said,  the  men  who  guided  the  course  of  that  colony,  while 
they  were  products  of  democracy,  were  also  its  best  vin¬ 
dication. 

I  shall  not  apologize,  Mr.  President,  for  repeating  here 
what  I  have  said  elsewhere  in  a  somewhat  different  connec¬ 
tion  as  to  the  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  colony  which 
prepared  it — rather,  by  which  it  prepared  itself — for  the 
place  which  it  was  to  occupy  and  the  influence  which  it  was 
to  exert.  In  its  first  twenty-five  years,  from  1635  to  1660, 
while  yet  there  remained  more  than  a  century  before  the 
Revolution,  the  sturdy  little  Commonwealth  assumed  for 
herself  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and  went  through 
a  great  variety  of  experiences  which  belong  to  an  organized 
and  responsible  State. 
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Almost,  if  not  quite,  the  first  was  with  all  due  formal¬ 
ity  to  declare  and  wage  war.  It  was  in  1637,  when  one 
would  think  that  there  was  enough  to  do  in  and  about 
home,  that  it  was  decided  by  the  citizens  that  their  own 
safety  and  that  of  their  brethren  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
called  for  what  they  called  offensive  warfare  against  the 
Pequots.  The  war  was  proclaimed  in  a  very  civilized  way ; 
it  was  begun  in  a  very  religious  way,  for  Mr.  Stone  prayed 
all  night  at  Saybrook  before  the  expedition  left  the  harbor; 
but  it  was  carried  out  in  what  we  must  for  justice’  sake 
call  a  very  barbarous  way,  though  doubtless  those  who  took 
part  in  it  justified  their  act  to  their  own  conscience.  “One 
wonders,”  says  Dr.  Walker,  “whether  even  then,  a  better 
use  might  not  have  been  made  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil 
than  shooting  and  burning  them.”  Only  the  next  year,  as 
he  reminds  us,  the  settlements  on  the  river  were  saved  from 
what  seemed  a  fatal  famine  by  Indians  who  came  from 
Deerfield  with  fifty  canoe-loads  of  corn  and  sold  it  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  This  led  to  the  keeping  of  a  formal  thanks¬ 
giving-day. 

The  next  special  act  of  the  new  colony  or  settlement 
was  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  in  the  third  month  after 
the  slaughter  of  the  Pequots.  The  church  in  Boston  had 
fallen  into  difficulties ;  every  church  fell  into  difficulties 
rather  often  in  those  days ;  there  was  the  almost  incompre¬ 
hensible  Antinomian  controversy,  with  the  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  behavior  of  Mistress  Anne  Plutchinson,  who  expressed 
quite  freely  her  opinion  of  the  ministers  and  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  results  of  their  preaching  of  a  covenant  of  works.  An 
ecclesiastical  synod  was  called,  and  to  it  the  ministers  of 
Hartford,  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone,  were  summoned; 
with  them  went,  as  delegates  from  the  church,  Mr.  Ludlow 
and  Mr.  Pynchon,  the  two  chief  men  of  the  former  magis¬ 
trate  carrying  with  them — a  most  extraordinary  thing  to 
do — the  scalps  which  had  lately  been  cut  from  the  Pequots’ 
heads,  and  also  (if  the  narrative  can  be  believed)  the  skins 
of  some  of  those  warriors.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  synod 
that  it  sat  for  twenty-two  days,  and  condemned  eighty-two 
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distinct  teachings  of  the  Antinomians  as  being  “some  blas¬ 
phemous,  others  erroneous,  and  all  unsafe/’  We  shall  see 
presently  that  Hartford  soon  enjoyed  a  theological  contro¬ 
versy  of  its  own. 

In  the  next  year,  1638,  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards 
the  most  momentous  event  in  all  the  history  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  :  a  General  Court  was  elected  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  a  permanent  code  of  laws.  We  do  not  know  the 
details  of  the  work ;  but  we  can  read  the  outline  of  Mr. 
Hooker’s  lecture  on  the  last  day  of  May,  drawing  out  a 
scheme  of  government,  and  we  are  assured  of  the  ability  of 
Mr.  Ludlow,  the  only  lawyer  in  the  colony,  to  frame  that 
scheme  in  due  form  of  words ;  we  do  know  the  issue  of  it. 
On  the  14th  day  of  January  in  the  year  1639,  a  general 
assembly  of  the  whole  colony,  meeting  at  Hartford,  adopted 
a  series  of  eleven  Fundamental  Orders,  which  formed  the 
first  written  constitution  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
It  was  a  statement  of  governmental  power  with  fixed  limita¬ 
tions,  an  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  a  democracy  putting 
itself  under  restraint,  such  as  all  real  constitutions  adopted 
since  that  day  have  been.  Not  merely  a  part  of  a  code  for 
the  regulation  of  affairs  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
important  enough  to  stand  by  itself  and  to  be  made  a  little 
difficult  of  change,  this  constitution  was  in  reality  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  principles  put  into  operation  in  an  absolutely 
independent  government.  There  was  no  recogntion  of  a 
supreme  authority  in  England,  or  anywhere  else  on  earth, 
from  which  the  right  to  establish  or  define  a  government 
had  been  received ;  there  was  no  faintest  recognition  of 
an  aristocracy,  practically  an  oligarchy,  such  as  ruled  in 
Massachusetts  or  in  New  Haven;  “Democracy,”  said  John 
Cotton,  “I  do  not  consider  that  ever  God  did  ordain  as  a 
fit  government  either  for  church  or  commonwealth.”  And 
there  was  no  recognition  of  any  power  of  the  church’s 
elders  to  act  as  a  court  of  advice  or  revision,  or  of  the 
necessity  of  church  membership  as  a  step  for  admission  to 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  With  reverent  recognition 
of  the  divine  providence  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  duty 
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of  a  people,  when  they  are  gathered  together,  to  have  an 
orderly  and  decent  government  established,  the  inhabitants 
and  residents  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wetherfield  did 
associate  and  join  themselves  to  be  as  one  public  State  or 
Commonwealth ;  they  determined  how  magistrates,  includ¬ 
ing  a  governor,  should  be  elected ;  that  there  should  also  be 
deputies  from  the  several  towns,  who  should  meet  together 
to  advise  and  consult  of  all  such  things  as  might  concern 
the  good  of  the  public ;  that  in  the  General  Court  should 
reside  the  supreme  power,  but  that  the  election  of  magis¬ 
trates  should  be  made  by  the  whole  body  of  freemen.  And 
nothing  was  said  as  to  the  posibility  of  amendment  or 
change  of  any  part  of  this  fundamental  law.  It  was  very 
quietly  done,  this  momentous  act ;  but  it  called  for  a  strong 
determination  and  great  courage ;  it  made  Connecticut  stand 
by  herself  in  a  position  of  her  own  choosing,  which  might 
have  been  reckoned  as  defiance  not  only  of  the  Mother 
Country  across  the  sea,  but  also  of  the  neighbor  colonies ; 
it  was  a  bold  experiment  in  matters  political,  or  rather  it 
was  a  bold  declaration  of  principles,  of  which  the  colonists 
were  so  absolutely  certain  that  they  did  not  feel  that  they 
were  submitting  them  to  experiment.  The  republic  thus 
constituted,  says  a  modern  historian,  “silently  grew  until  it 
became  the  strongest  political  structure  on  the  continent; 
and  its  principles,  adopted  by  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787,  shaped  the  constitution  of  the  republic  of  the  western 
world  in  its  most  critical  and  important  parts.”  Its  adop¬ 
tion  was  the  beginning  of  American  democracy,  and  that  is 
the  same  as  to  say  of  all  properly  safeguarded  popular 
government. 

After  four  years  we  find  another  act  of  the  colony, 
especially  interesting  as  coming  at  that  time.  She  had 
organized  for  herself  a  government  which  was  in  no  true 
sense  of  the  word  federal,  because  it  was  the  act  of  one 
body  of  men  acting  together.  Now  in  1643  Connecticut 
joined  with  Masachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  New  Haven,  Say- 
brook  also  having  some  place,  to  form  a  federation  under 
the  name  of  “The  United  Colonies  of  New  England.”  Con- 
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certed  action  was  needed  against  the  Indians,  and  might  be 
needed  at  any  time  against  the  Dutch ;  and  no  one  knew, 
though  some  could  guess,  what  the  French  colonies  to  the 
north  might  like  to  do.  This  confederacy,  into  which 
Rhode  Island  was  not  admitted  because  it  was  not  thought 
to  have  an  orderly  government,  was  of  great  service  to 
New  England  at  the  time,  and  it  taught  lessons  of  united 
action  which  were  of  great  use  at  a  later  time;  but  it  was 
an  experiment  in  practice  for  an  emergency,  rather  than  the 
application  of  principles  in  fixed  government;  and  it  had 
an  influence  on  the  future  historv  of  the  land.  That  the 
colony  entered  into  it,  and  that  it  was  treated  by  its  neigh¬ 
bors  as  an  equal,  proves  the  permanence  and  dignity  of  the 
position  to  which  it  had  attained. 

Another  event  of  importance,  one  which  both  asserted 
and  strengthened  the  sovereignty  of  the  colony,  occurred  in 
December  of  the  following  year.  It  was  no  less  than  the 
cession  by  Colonel  Fenwick,  as  the  representative  of  the 
patentees,  of  the  fort  at  Saybrook,  with  all  the  rights  which 
belonged  to  or  were  claimed  by  the  government  there  estab¬ 
lished.  These  were  rights  held  under  the  Crown  by  a 
patent,  or  at  least  a  grant,  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  him¬ 
self  having  received  them  from  the  Plymouth  Company; 
and  under  them  a  fort  had  been  built  and  a  site  had  been 
laid  out  with  special  provision  for  the  homes  of  persons  of 
quality.  But  the  persons  of  quality  had  not  come ;  the 
intended  city  or  town  had  not  grown  up ;  the  farmers  were 
not  minded  to  keep  within  the  palisades ;  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  proposed  system  of  impost  on  goods  car¬ 
ried  up  and  down  the  river ;  and  it  seemed  best  to  part  with 
the  barren  privileges  which  were  held,  in  exchange  for  a 
consideration  and  for  the  advantages  of  union  with  the 
healthy  young  colony  up  the  river.  The  benefit  was  not 
altogether  on  the  side  of  the  ceded  territory ;  it  was  worth  a 
good  deal  to  Connecticut  to  have  gotten  the  control  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  which  was  its  chief  highway  of  ap¬ 
proach,  and  it  was  worth  still  more  to  have  extinguished  a 
claim  which  might  prove  troublesome  as  time  went  on. 
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And  besides,  Connecticut  inherited  from  Saybrook,  with 
these  rights,  their  outward  symbol  in  the  form  of  its  seal, 
with  the  representation  of  a  vineyard  in  fruit,  and  its  nobly 
religous  motto,  “Sustinet  qui  transtulit.”  The  colony  and 
the  State  have  continued  the  seal,  changing  the  details  of 
its  design  and  the  order  of  the  words  in  its  legend,  but  in 
no  way  modifying  its  meaning  or  its  inspiration. 

We  pass  over  six  years  to  another  historical  event  of 
importance,  showing  the  colony  in  still  another  light,  the 
Treaty  of  Hartford  in  1650.  Peter  Stuyvesant,  governor  of 
the  New  Netherlands,  same  in  state  that  year  to  confer 
with  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  to 
press  the  claim  of  the  Dutch  to  the  whole  coast  from  Dela¬ 
ware  Bay  to  Cape  Cod.  A  less  keen  observer  than  he  could 
have  learned  after  a  journey  through  the  territory  of  New 
Haven  and  Connecticut  that  such  a  claim  could  never  be 
successfully  pushed;  but  he  did  his  best.  He  dated  the 
document  which  he  presented  as  from  Hartford  in  New 
Netherland ;  and  the  commissioners  refused  to  receive  it 
until  he  wrote  Connecticott.  He  called  the  non-chartered 
colonies  “pretendant and  they  did  not  care.  Presently 
he  drew  back  the  eastern  limit  of  his  claim  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Point  Judith,  and  soon  agreed  to  the  decision  of  the 
four  arbiters — all,  by  the  way,  Englishmen,  and  nobody 
knows  why — that  the  line  between  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  on  Long  Island  should  run  across  from  Oyster  Bay 
and  on  the  mainland  should  begin  west  of  Greenwich  and 
run  north,  keeping  at  least  ten  miles  from  Henry  Hudson’s 
river.  The  decision  was  accepted,  and  the  Treaty  of  Hart¬ 
ford  was  formally  made  on  the  19th  day  of  September; 
when  its  provisipns  were  reported,  the  Dutch  were  amazed 
to  find  that  they  had  relinquished  all  claim  to  New  England. 
Stuyvesant,  when  he  went  back,  did  not  tell  his  council 
what  he  had  done,  and  no  certified  copy  of  the  treaty 
reached  Holland  for  six  years.  But  Connecticut  had  gained 
a  substantial  victory  in  Connecticut’s  way. 

This  brings  us  within  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  England ;  but  the  change  of  government  in  the  home 
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land  made  little  difference  in  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
the  sturdy  independent  colony.  The  notable  event  in  these 
years  was  an  ecclesiastical  quarrel  at  home,  of  a  rather 
unpleasant  kind,  arising,  after  Mr.  Hooker’s  death,  from  a 
divergence  between  Mr.  Stone,  the  teaching  elder,  and  Mr. 
Goodwin,  the  ruling  elder,  of  the  church ;  Mr.  Stone  having 
refused  to  allow  the  church  to  vote  on  the  nomination  of 
Michael  Wigglesworth,  who  was  Mr.  Goodwin’s  candidate 
for  the  pastorate,  and  having  also  refused  to  administer  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  The  trouble  convulsed  the  Massachusetts 
colony  as  well  as  that  immediately  concerned.  The  General 
Court  took  a  hand  in  it,  of  course,  and  that  over  and  over 
again.  Councils  sat  in  Hartford  and  in  Boston ;  and  the 
final  council  declared  that  the  withdrawers — Elder  Good¬ 
win’s  party — were  still  members  of  the  Hartford  church, 
but  that  if  they  could  not  return  to  communion  they  should 
be  given  a  dismissal  with  the  privilege  of  removal.  They 
were  dismissed,  and  presently  removed  to  Hadley,  Hart¬ 
ford’s  first  colony  in  foreign  lands. 

The  year  1660 — only  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
settlement — brings  us  to  the  restoration  in  England,  and 
that  to  the  story  of  the  charter  of  1662  and  the  inclusion 
of  New  Haven  within  the  fully  established  English  Colony 
of  Connecticut.  In  the  winter  of  1662-63  is  the  melancholy, 
though  brief,  episode  of  witchcraft.  In  1666  we  see  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  proper  subjects  of 
baptism,  leading  four  years  later  to  the  organization  of  a 
second  church,  which  was  to  follow  the  more  strict  ways 
of  the  fathers. 

Even  to  sketch  the  history  of  these  ten  years  would  be 
to  extend  this  paper  far  beyond  its  limits.  It  must  suffice 
to  note  that  the  remarkable  Charter,  the  granting  of  which 
has  never  yet  been  fully  explained,  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  principles  on  which  Connecticut  had  been  founded  and 
of  the  fundamental  orders  in  which  those  principles  had 
been  embodied,  and  that  it  really  created  under  the  sanction 
of  a  monarchy  a  pure  democracy,  the  type  of  all  modern 
democratic  government ;  that  the  witchcraft  excitement  was 
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held  under  restraint  and  soon  passed  away,  largely  by  the 
wise  advice  of  the  ministers ;  and  that  the  doctrines  and 
practices  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  second  church 
showed  that  time  and  distance  had  not  quite  destroyed  the 
convictions  of  men  who  had  been  brought  up  on  England’s 
soil  and  nurtured  by  England’s  Church. 

What  a  story  it  is,  that  of  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
Connecticut,  furnishing  an  example  of  almost  every  kind  of 
the  events  that  go  to  make  up  history!  The  migration  from 
the  Bay,  for  reasons  ecclesiastical  and  civil  and  personal, 
and  the  wilderness  journey;  the  marking  out  of  a  large 
town  on  the  scale  of  a  city;  the  independent  organization  of 
the  three-fold  settlement ;  the  formal  declaration  and  suc¬ 
cessful  waging  of  war;  the  assistance  given  to  the  Bay 
colony  in  case  of  ecclesiastical  controversy;  then,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  orders  which  make  for  the  modern 
world  the  beginning  of  democracy  under  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment;  the  entrance  into  the  New  England  federation; 
the  securing  of  the  cession  of  Saybrook,  with  its  patent 
rights  and  its  seal;  the  making  of  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch, 
which  peaceably  determined  the  map  of  all  that  coast;  the 
controversy  which  led  to  sending  out  a  colony  to  dwell 
across  the  Massachusetts  boundary;  and  the  movement 
toward  a  charter,  no  less  wonderful  in  its  history  than  in 
its  contents.  Even  in  a  brief  and  hasty  glimpse  we  can  see 
the  importance  of  it  all,  and  know  that  it  is  no  little  thing 
that  so  great  events  were  brought  about  in  so  brief  a  time. 

The  years  between  the  granting  of  the  charter  and  the 
migration  into  the  Wyoming  territory — well  nigh  a  full 
century — show  the  progress  of  the  principles  so  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  years  which  followed  immediately  on  the  set¬ 
tlement.  The  confidence  placed  in  the  charter  and  in  the 
form  of  government  established  under  it,  the  determination 
to  hold  to  it  in  spite  of  opposition — quite  consistent  with  a 
short  submission  to  royal  authority — the  loyalty  to  the  right 
of  self-government  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  general  in¬ 
terests  of  the  neighboring  colonies  and  of  the  English 
government  in  the  imperial  aspects  which  it  was  even  then 
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assuming,  had  a  strengthening  and  steadying  effect  on  the 
character  of  the  men  who  by  that  very  strong  and  steady 
character  were  to  lead  in  the  practical  organization  of  the 
great  Republic.  Our  State  Historical  Society  has  recently 
published  the  official  correspondence  of  Jonathan  Law, 
governor  for  the  nine  years  from  1741  to  1750,  following 
upon  the  seventeen  years  of  Joseph  Talcott’s  administra¬ 
tion.  They  remind  us  of  the  multiplicity  of  matters,  polti- 
cal  and  administrative  and  ecclesiastical,  which  called  for 
consideration  and  decision ;  but  they  also  indicate  the  con¬ 
stant  need  for  sound  judgment,  careful  preparation,  unselfish 
willingness  to  serve  the  common  interest,  in  dealing  with 
the  Indians  and  the  French;  they  tell  us  how  much  it  meant 
that  Louisbourg  was  attacked  and  taken — “a  brave  colonial 
exploit  which  gave  peace  to  Europe” — that  preparation 
was  made  for  expeditions  to  Crown  Point  and  Canada,  that 
the  fleet,  very  little  though  it  was,  should  be  kept  in  some 
sort  of  readiness ;  that  the  authorities  should  be  very  active 
and  very  patient;  and  with  all  this  there  and  thereabouts, 
that  constant  communication  should  be  held  with  the  col¬ 
ony’s  agent  in  England,  especially  while  Parliament  was  in 
session.  Men  who  inherited  from  the  men  of  earlier  day 
something — I  should  say  a  good  deal  of  their  peculiar  apti¬ 
tudes  and  acquirements,  and  who  were  trained  by  the  needs 
and  opportunities  of  their  own  days,  were  the  men  who 
brought  into  this  region  their  Connecticut  spirit.  That 
spirit  showed  itself  through  all  the  colonial  times,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Johnson  said,  in  a  policy,  never  definitely  stated,  but 
always  understood ;  “to  avoid  notoriety  and  public  attitudes, 
to  secure  privileges  without  attracting  needless  notice ;  to 
act  as  intensely  and  vigorously  as  possible  when  action 
seemed  necessary  and  promising;  but  to  say  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible,  yield  as  little  as  possible,  and  evade  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  when  open  resistance  was  evident  folly.”  The  success 
of  this  policy,  he  goes  on  to  say,  “was  remarkable;  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  diplomatic  skill,  forethought,  and  self-control 
shown  by  the  men  who  guided  the  course  of  Connecticut 
have  seldom  been  equaled  on  the  larger  fields  of  the  world’s 
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history.  As  products  of  democracy,  they  were  its  best 
vindication.” 

The  same  historian  sums  up  the  special  gift  of  Con¬ 
necticut  to  northern  Pennsylvania  under  three  heads :  indi¬ 
vidual  land  ownership,  the  personal  incentive  of  the  town 
system,  and  liberal  local  government.  These  stood  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  proprietary  principles  which  had  prevailed  in 
this  jurisdiction;  and  they  sprang  from  the  fundamental 
tone  and  character  of  the  colony  from  which  they  came.  I 
have  undertaken  to  suggest,  from  early  examples  in  that 
colony’s  history,  the  strength  of  the  influence  which  that 
tone  and  character  exerted ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  you 
could  tell  me  how  that  influence  persists  to  this  day.  The 
Connecticut  settlement  here  was  not  successful,  as  success 
is  ordinarily  reckoned ;  it  was  marked  by  opposition  and  by 
disaster;  and  its  claim  was  disallowed  by  the  only  judicial 
tribunal  before  which  it  could  be  tried.  But  its  true  results 
were  healthful  and  strong  and  enduring;  and  by  yielding  to 
apparent  failure  here,  accepting  a  compromise  which 
seemed  against  the  interest  of  the  older  colony,  now  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  State,  Connecticut  gave  an  element  of  strength 
to  the  new  Republic  by  helping  to  save  the  great  northwest 
from  national  jurisdiction.  Tantae  moils  erat ;  but  the  labor 
and  the  sacrifice  and  the  principle  were  worth  the  while. 


